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A WOMAN AMONG TEN THOUSAND BLUEJACKETS 

By Blanche Galloway, Librarian, Pelham Bay {N. Y.) Naval Training Station, (Branch 
Librarian, Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y.) 



When I first came to Pelham Bay I felt 
much as the boy who came to me the first 
morning while I was sorting books, and 
said, "Could you give me a funny poem 
which I could learn before night? There 
is going to be a show over here and if I 
can learn the poem I can be in it." I was 
told before going to the camp that the 
officials had asked for a man to do the 
work, but when informed that no man was 
available they consented, after some per- 
suasion, to try a woman. Hence my anx- 
iety resembled that of the boy with the 
poem — to learn what was wanted, and "be 
in It." 

My first morning was spent making the 
rounds of the camp, under the guidance of 
the chaplain. Stopping at one of the bar- 
racks, we found the place in perfect or- 
der, with all the hammocks stowed away 
in large boxes for the day, and the bags 
containing clothing and personal posses- 
sions hanging properly in their places. 
The picture would hardly remind one of 
the comforts of home, and yet every face 
was happy and smiling, and from them 
one would never know that those boys 
hadn't slept on downy couches the night 
before. 

As we passed on through the great stor- 
age houses, kitchens and mess hall I was 
greatly impressed with the cleanliness of 
it all, and the great care that is being 
taken to provide good substantial food for 
the men. 

The hospital was quite the most at- 
tractive place in camp. The large airy 
wards, with their softly tinted walls, and 
rows of spotless beds, almost made one 
wish to be ill. As I had dinner that day 
with the nurses, I learned of some of the 
possibilities for service to the men in the 
hospital, and I could hardly wait to get 
started on my real work. 



As for books, I found them everywhere, 
in the Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. buildings, 
chaplain's office, Red Cross headquarters, 
and on shelves two rows deep and two 
rows high, but very few of them were 
suitable to the demands, and none of them 
where the men could really get at them. 
Let me say here that the boys in the Navy 
have wonderful opportunities for advance- 
ment through study of special subjects, and 
the ambitious boy who is planning to go 
up for examinations has little time and 
slight interest in the books of fiction which 
are so lavishly showered upon them. 

My greatest problem was to find room 
enough to establish myself. The Y. M. C. A. 
secretary very generously said that if I 
could find any place which wasn't being 
used I could have it. You will understand 
how generous that offer was when I tell 
you that the Y. M. C. A. building was al- 
ready so crowded that men had to watch 
their chances for a seat on the benches 
along the sides of the room. Chairs were 
at a premium, and he was fortune fa- 
vored who was able to secure one. The 
only unused space was the kitchen, which 
the ladies used for canteen work on Satur- 
days and Sundays. This made a very good 
work room, but it was rather disconcert- 
ing to have all of one's things moved out 
by noon every Saturday, especially when 
there was no place to which to take them. 

The eagerness with which everyone did 
what he could to better conditions was 
most gratifying. Carpenters were called 
in, and they started at once building new 
shelves in the corners where the boys 
could have free access to the books. They 
were pleased with this new condition, for 
as one boy expressed it, "It seems like a 
real library now that we can handle the 
books as we please." This was good, but 
when the technical books began to arrive 
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there was general rejoicing wherever it 
became known. 

The camp officials were most kind in de- 
tailing men to help prepare the books for 
circulation and to guard them after they 
were ready. This worked very well and 
many interesting facts were to be gleaned 
from these boys as they flourished the 
paste brush or pen. However, it is rather 
an uncertain life, a man may just have 
acquired the fine art of pasting properly 
when orders come for him to be ready to 
ship out in a few hours, or it may even 
happen, as it did to one of my boys, that 
he will be promoted from the library de- 
tail to the garbage wagon, through his 
own preference, for there he can have 
liberty every night. 

Collections of technical books were 
placed in the K. of C. and Y. M. C. A. 
buildings. Word came from the head of 
the radio school that a collection on that 
special subject would be very useful in 
their study room, which was no more than 
a mess hall, glorified by the presence of 
teachers and scholars. These books were 
supplied. Books and scrapbooks were sent 
to the hospital as requested by the head 
nurse. 

The men were especially pleased with 
cartoon books and short stories, the great- 
est demand being for geographies. One 
boy said, "When a fellow is three thou- 
sand miles from home, he kind o' likes to 
see it on the map at least." I was told by 
the head nurse that the same condition 
prevailed there as in the general camp. 
When a man is able to read he wants to 
be studying for his next examination. 

In the isolation camp where the boys 
stay for the first three weeks after enlist- 
ing, and where they are not allowed to as- 
sociate with any of the other fellows ex- 
cept the ones in their own barracks, we 
found that the placing of twenty-four 
books in each barracks eeemed a perfect 
godsend to them. There are at present 
seventy-eight barracks in this isolation 
camp. It was one of my happiest days 
when I went over on the big navy truck to 
distribute the books to these new recruits. 



As the faces of the boys brightened at 
the sight of the books, I kept thinking that 
if the people over the country who have 
given so generously of their favorite vol- 
umes could have heard a few of the ex- 
pressions of gratitude from these boys, I 
am sure they would feel many times re- 
paid for any sacrifices they have made. 

One day one of the Y. M. C A. secre- 
taries discovered about ninety men sta- 
tioned on a boat which was patroling the 
sound. They were not allowed to come 
ashore, but were only working about four 
hours a day. Can you imagine their feel- 
ings when the box of books and magazines 
arrived to relieve the monotonous hours 
of just waiting. 

One of my greatest concerns was how 
the boys themselves were going to feel 
about having a woman establish herself in 
their essentially masculine surroundings. 
My fears were allayed on this score when 
a very young boy came up and asked me 
if I had come to stay, saying that it looked 
good to see a woman around; and inci- 
dently after a moment's pause said, "Say, 
what do you do for a headache which you 
can't get rid of?" My suggestion that he 
go and get "liberty" and spend a week 
end at home where he could sleep as long 
as he wanted to, seemed to work, for 
vhen I met him coming in the gate Mon- 
day he had forgotten that he ever had an 
ache of any kind. 

A lad came so appealingly one day and 
said he had just read in the morning pa- 
per that his best friend had gone "over 
the top" for the last time "over there" and 
he wondered if I wouldn't help him write a 
note of sympathy to the boy's parents. 
Others asked for help with problems in 
geometry, which they needed to solve be- 
fore going up for examinations for higher 
ratings. When time would permit I could 
listen to the most thrilling experiences of 
those who had been on the high seas. 
Boys who had spent months on submarine 
chasers or who had been torpedoed them- 
selves were always glad to find someone 
who would appreciate their tales of won- 
der. 
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Each day seemed to unfold some greater 
bond of friendship, until I soon felt myself 
a part of this most interesting life about 
me. It remained for the boy with the 
beaming face who asked me if I would 
like to share a mother's letter to her son 
in the navy, to make me feel how much a 
woman's presence was really appreciated 
in camp, for as I read that lovely letter, 
telling the little personal happenings in 
the lives of the other members of his fam- 



ily, and finally of the reminder not to for- 
get to thank God for his loving watch and 
care each day, I could understand the feel- 
ing of that fine boy, and I was glad to be 
able to share his pleasure. 

The opportunities for service which 
daily present themselves are so great, I 
shall be thankful as long as I live, that I 
had the opportunity to do what one woman 
could among ten thousand Navy boys, who 
were all true blue. 



FROM CAMP TO CAMP: THE WORK OF A FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 

Bt Mieiam E. Cabet, Supervisor, Minnesota State Board of Control (Field Repre$entative, 

Hospital Service) 



There is as much difference between the 
camps as there is between the soldiers in 
them. Each has its special characteristics 
and these are not permanent but may alter 
with every movement of the army. Some 
camps have a predominance of colored 
troops; some are distinguished by large 
groups of medical men, or machine gun- 
ners, or cavalry. There may be principally 
educated and trained specialists, or there 
may be large numbers of illiterate to 
whom every detail of the life around them 
is a novelty. 

Camp libraries must keep in touch with 
all these peculiarities and the books set 
aside for base hospitals must have cog- 
nizance of them also. A library in any 
hospital is primarily recreational, but as 
the Red Cross houses are for the use of 
all convalescent soldiers the libraries in 
them will be patronized by men who are 
no longer "sick abed" but up and around 
and more impatient to get in touch with 
their work again than to be simply amused. 

It appears then that to put a suitable 
collection of books into a hospital is not 
a simple proceeding. Bright, clean copies 
of the kinds of fiction that men like; po- 
etry, war books, history, travel and biog- 
raphy; but also technical books following 
the trend of the camp's activities; foreign 



books in numbers to meet the local condi- 
tions; books in simple English and text- 
books of all kinds, including primers and 
readers, if there are many uneducated and 
illiterate in the camp. 

What the librarian of a base hospital 
library aspires to do is to get everybody to 
reading. In order to know how to do this 
a leisurely survey from bed to bed is 
taken. After the soldier gets acquainted 
with the librarian and adopts her as one 
of his own folks, he does not hesitate to 
tell her what he wants to read. Far from 
it. And after one of these bedside visits 
she can tell him, if he does not know him- 
self, what he wants. 

The librarian at Red Cross house, Camp 
Gordon, Miss Marjorie Wilkes, paid a call 
recently at the bedside of a man who was 
perfectly certain that he did not want to 
read anything. His was an orthopedic 
case and he was peevish and almost con- 
temptuous. But it transpired that Miss 
Wilkes discovered in him a latent sense of 
humor and soon after her call she sent 
him a copy of "Penrod" with the message 
that if ever he had been a boy she was 
sure he would enjoy the book. The next 
time she visited the ward this man in- 
stead of being almost rude and wholly un- 
responsive was all smiles. Never had he 



